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Ten years ago, articles dealing with 
lay-advisory committees in education 
primarily were concerned with whether 
such committees could be helpful and, 
in a sense, with whether or not they 
should exist. In a very short period, 
the climate in school administration 
has changed. The problem now has become 
one of determining the ways in which the 
administrator can best work with these 
citizen groups. The post-war crises in 
education, the increasing emphasis upon 
democratic administration, the activi- 
ties of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools!, and the White 
House Conference on Education, all 
served to accelerate the startling 
growth of citizens committees for edu- 
cation. When the NCCPS was organized in 
1949, Henry Toy, then executive direc- 
tor, says that the Commission knew of 
only 17 communities with citizens com- 
mittees. Today, he estimates that about 
15,000 local committees are working ac- 
tively for school improvement, and that 
40 committees are operating at the state 
level. 


Schooling, in a study of lay-advisory 
committees in Missouri in 1954, found 
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that of 111 schools given the highest 
rating by the Missouri State Department 
of Education, 81 per cent reported the 
existence of lay-advisory committees.” 
In a study sponsored by the Midwest Ad- 
ministration Center and the University 
of Michigan, Lehmann found more than 70 
per cent of the twelve grade school dis- 
tricts in Michigan had had some kind of 
citizens committee experience during 
the two years prior to his study, with 
some 10,000 people involved.? Although 
other states have not been studied so 
intensively, one may generalize that 
Missouri and Michigan are not unique 
in these experiences, and that other 
states also are experiencing increasing 
activity in the area of lay-advisory 
committees. 


This increasing interest and activity 
poses several vital questions for the 
administrator. What should be the re- 
lationship between the committee, the 
superintendent, and the board? What can 
the administrator hope to gain from 
citizens committee experience? How 
can the edministrator work most ef- 
fectively with these committees? Should 
these committees be temporary or perma- 
nent in nature? These and similar ques- 
tions are of increasing concern to 
thoughtful administrators who have ex- 
amined this problem. 


An Over-all Evaluation of 


Citizens Committees 


Two recent studies have presented some 
insights which may help the adminis- 
trator in considering the advantages 
and the difficulties involved in util- 
izing citizens committees. In the first 
investigation previously mentioned, 
Schooling made a comprehensive exami- 
nation of the deveiopment, organization, 
and accomplishments of lay conmittees in 


> 


twelve selected school districts in Mis- 
souri. In the second study, Lehmann ex- 
amined perceptions existing among the 
three major participants in lay-advisory 
committees in Michigan. He also assessed 
possible relationships between various 
factors in the operation of citizens 
committees and developed an index for 
appraising the success of the commit- 
tees. In this study, participants in the 
advisory process were interviewed in 30 
communities. These 30 were randomly se- 
lected from the 302 communities which 
had indicated that a citizens committee 
was operative. 


Most of the literature dealing with 
citizens committees makes extensive 
claims for the advantages and values to 
be gained through their use. These stud- 
ies lend support to the idea that many 
benefits will accrue from such activi- 
ties. Ten of the twelve administrators 
in Schooling's study described the com- 
mittees in their communities as "ef- 
fective and of much value," and the 
other two administrators described them 
as "somewhat effective and of some val- 
ue." Lehmann found that over 90 per cent 
of the persons interviewed in his study 
felt that these committees had been of 
value to the communities. 


Of all the benefits arising out of 
citizens committees, the one most sig- 
nificant and most frequently mentioned 
is that they result in improved school- 
community relationships. In addition to 
this obvious benefit, Chase noted that 
teacher satisfaction is materially in- 
creased through joint participation with 
citizens in educational planning.4# 


The Role of the Superintendent 


Schooling found the typical role of 
the superintendent was that of serving 
as liaison officer between the board and 
the committee, helping to interpret to 
both groups the concerns of the other. 
Lehmann found that 93 per cent of the 
board members and 88 per cent of the 
citizens committee members felt that 
the superintendent could not have worked 
more effectively with the conmittee, in- 
dicating an overwhelmingly favorable 
perception of the superintendent in his 
role with the committee. Where elements 
contributing to the perception of ef- 
fectiveness were spelled out, they in- 
cluded: tactfulness, willingness to 
devote time, free contributions of sug- 
gestions, and sincere cooperation. This 
perception of the superintendent's work- 


ing effectiveness with the committee was 
found to have a significant relationship 
to the success of the committee. 


Lehmann found greater agreement be- 
tween the superintendent and committee 
members regarding the superintendent's 
role with committee activities than he- 
tween superintendents and board members. 
Committee members and superintendents 
felt that he should be an active member 
of the committee, but board members felt 
his function should be largely advisory. 
All three groups saw the superintendent 
as having played a strong organizational 
role in the formation of the committee 
and as having worked very effectively 
with the committee. A significant find- 
ing of this study is that, despite the 
influence of diverse factors, the su- 
perintendent was favorably regarded by 
more than 90 per cent of all other par- 
ticipants in the advisory process. Some 
of these diverse factors included the 
superintendent's own perception of his 
role, the various capabilities and per- 
sonalities of the superintendents in- 
volved, the different tasks which the 
committees undertook, and the relative 
success or failure of the committees in 
achieving their goals. 


Another area of concern to adminis- 
trators was also covered in Lehmann's 
study. While a majority of the board 
members and committee members had not 
changed in their attitudes toward the 
superintendent since the inception of 
the committee, the changes that did oc- 
cur were definitely advantageous to him. 
A favorable change in their attitudes 
toward the superintendent was reported 
by 15 per cent of the board members 
and 24 per cent of the committee mem- 
bers. Only 3 per cent of each group had 
changed their attitudes unfavorably 
toward the superintendent. 


The Role of the Board of Education 


Both superintendents and committee 
members in Lehmann's study felt that the 
members of the board of education should 
be members of the citizens committee, 
but the board members themselves did not 
agree. In all three groups more than 77 
per cent felt that the board could not 
have worked more effectively with the 
committee. The attitudes of citizens 
committee members toward board members 
seemed to be predominantly positive. Of 
those who indicated that their attitudes 
had changed, 73 per cent said that they 
had changed in a positive direction. 


Administrator's Notebook 


When asked whether the board saw the 
work of the committee as valuable, 93 
per cent of the superintendents, 97 per 
cent of the board members, and 92 per 
cent of the members of the citizens 
committees responded with a high eval- 
uation of their perceptions of the 
board's opinion. 


The Role of the Citizens Committees 


Lehmann revealed some interesting dif- 
ferences in role perceptions when the 
respondents in his study were asked why 
they thought the board valued the work 
of the committee. Over 30 per cent of 
the superintendents and board members 
saw the committee as a valuable public 
relations device, but less than 6 per 
cent of the citizens committee members 
indicated this perception. About 60 per 
cent of the superintendents and board 
members saw the committee's chief value 
to be a source of suggestions and ideas, 
while over 80 per cent of the committee 
members' responses were in this cate- 
gory. It may be that this difference in 
perception is unavoidable, for lay citi- 
zens who participate in an advisory 
process undoubtedly derive greater ego 
satisfaction from an opportunity to 
contribute ideas and suggestions rather 
than from serving as intermediaries in 
a process of informing the public. 


Much of the recent literature about 
citizens committees has stressed their 
value as a public relations device. The 
wise administrator, however, should heed 
the frequent warnings that communication 
is a two-way street.5 If he hopes to 
utilize citizen participation as a means 
for disseminating information about the 
school to the community, he must also be 
willing to consider the suggestions 
which the laymen make concerning the 
school. The evidence presented in this 
study indicates the importance of this 
latter concept to committee members. 


An average of 67 per cent of the re- 
spondents in each sample group in Leh- 
mann's study testified to the dominance 
of the superintendent and the board of 
education in the process of project se- 
lection for the committee. In the com- 
mittee operation judged to have been 
most successful, the board and the su- 
perintendent were felt to have played 
largely an advisory role; whereas, in the 
committee operation judged to have been 
least successful, the board and the su- 
perintendent were considered to have 
been very active in pre-selecting major 
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projects for the committee. 


The Problem of Permanent or 
Temporary Committees 


Temporary committees are those which 
are formed to complete a specific task 
and are then disbanded. Permanent com- 
mittees, on the other hand, serve in 
a continuing advisory capacity. When 
Lehmann asked whether their committees 
should disband or continue, 26 per cent 
of the members of temporary committees 
rejected the status of their committee 
and felt that it should continue. Only 6 
per cent of the members of permanent 
committees rejected the status of their 
committee and felt that it should dis- 
band. No evidence was produced as to 
which type is most likely to succeed. 


Perhaps the best advice for adminis- 
trators on this problem is contained in 
Schooling's study, where he found that 
less than 3 per cent of the adminis- 
trators he surveyed disagreed with the 
Statement that wise administrative 
procedure would suggest experimentation 
with temporary committees organized for 
a specific purpose before permanent 
committees are formed. 


This policy of beginning with tempo- 
rary committees assumes increasing im- 
portance in view of the feelings of 
inadequacy expressed by administrators 
in connection with the organization and 
work of citizens committees. Of the re- 
spondents in Schooling's study, 80 per 
cent expressed these feelings and added 
that more attention to this phase of the 
administrator's responsibility should be 
given in the training he receives. In 
addition, 86 per cent saw value in work- 
shops designed to share experiences and 
to develop desirable techniques and 
procedures for working with these com- 
mittees. In view of these attitudes, it 
would seem logical that both the admin- 
istrator and citizens would have much to 
gain by experimenting with temporary 
committees before forming a permanent 
organization. 


Implications for the Administrator 


1, Lay-advisory committees gain in effective- 
ness when administrators see the potential 
benefit of their activities, take the ini- 
tiative to get them underway, and give them 
the necessary guidance and assistance. 


2. The administrative staff and the board of 
education must share the prior responsi- 
bility of encouraging lay participation by 


creating a receptive climate for such ac- 
tivity. 

3. The areas of responsibility must be drawn 
sharply and each of the three major groups 
should understand the function of the 
others as well as their own. The advisory 
function of the committee must be under- 
stood clearly from the beginning. 


Experience indicates the wisdom of begin- 
ning with temporary committees before con- 
sidering a permanent organization. 

5. The skillful administrator will utilize 
this process to arrive at sounder decisions 
and to build stronger support for these de- 
cisions. 


6. For maximum effectiveness, administrators 
must be willing to allocate additional 
staff time for participation and prepa- 
ration. This may require additional ad- 
ministrative help, but, on the basis of 
these studies and other writings, the re- 
sults will justify the effort.6 


Lay-advisory’ committees offer a means 
by which the citizens of a community 
can make important contributions to the 
welfare of the schools. Administrators 
need to be aware of their importance 
and of the contributions which they can 
make. They also need to understand 
some of the limitations, and to recog- 
nize some of the Operational problems 
which, with understanding and care, can 
be avoided. 
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FOR YOUR OWN PLANNING 


1. What are some effective ways in which you might use citizens committees 
in meeting some of the problems in your school? 


2.How could your staff be organized more effectively for working with citi- 
zens committees in your school situation? 
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